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ment to the reporters who had been present which he asked
them to publish. In this he said:

"I wish to make one comment on the statement so fre-
quently made that we must stand by the President. I
heartily subscribe to this on condition and only on condi-
tion that it is followed by the statement so long as the
President stands by the country.

"It is defensible to state that we stand by the country,
right or wrong; it is not defensible for any free man in a
free republic to state that he will stand by any official
right or wrong, or any ex-official.

"The President has the right to have said of him nothing
but what is true; he should have sufficient time to make his
policy clear; but as regards supporting him in all public
policy, and above all in international policy, the right of any
President is only to demand public support because he does
well; because he serves the public well, and not merely be-
cause he is President.

"To treat elocution as a substitute for action, to rely
upon high-sounding words unbacked by deeds, is proof of a
mind that dwells only in the realm of shadow and of
shame."

On the following day, the Secretary of War published a
formal rebuke to General Wood for permitting Roosevelt
to make an address, declaring that its effect was certain to
be harmful rather than helpful to the training camp project.
The assumption of the rebuke was that the address had
been an attack on the national administration, and the
newspapers that were regular supporters of the President
took this view. Roosevelt replied sharply to the Secretary,
saying that in his address he had not mentioned the Presi-
dent or the national administration, and that if calling
attention to the fact that for thirteen months no steps had
been taken in the direction of national preparedness was
regarded by the national administration as an attack upon
itself, it was a confession of guilt on its part.

In a letter that he wrote to Dr. Henry S. Drinker, Presi-